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The Peace Jubilee. 


ITS CONCEPTION, EARLY STRUGGLES, AND ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


(From the Daily Advertiser, June 15). 


The great oak which overshadows Boston to- 
day, and to which the nation looks with interest, 
had its acorn in the brain of Mr. P. S. Gilmore. 
Whatever credit is to be given to others for en- 
ergy, sagacity and liberality in pushing the plan 
on to completeness and success, to him alone be- 
longs the honor of originating the idea. Seven 
cities claim the birth of Homer; there is even 
dispute as to priority in suggesting the name of 
the President who visits us to-morrow; but no- 
body has been audacious enough to attempt go 
divide with Mr. Gilmore the glory of the concep- 
tion of the Peace Jubilee. No friend suggested 
it to him ; no acquaintance advised him. Warm- 
ed into life by the great stimulus of travel, the 
first idea had birth in Mr. Gilmore’s mind just 
two years ago this month, as he was going up and 
down the land in his business. It has never 
ceased in progress since, but has increased in 
size and momentum steadily, as the snowball be- 
comes an avalanche, until it has the magnitude 
which we see in Boston to-day,—covering an ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
calling into being the largest audience hall in the 
world, drawing together hosts of people from 
every part of the country as far as the Pacific 
coast, summoning into its service the best musi- 
cal talent, talked about the world over. 

But the progress at first was very slow. No- 
body but the projector himself will ever fully re- 
alize with how many difficulties it was attended. 
At first Mr. Gilmore only talked about it to few 
people, confidentially, seeking encouragement 
and getting instead cold water by the bucketful. 
It was not until after the presidential election of 
1868 that he began to make formal valls in ex- 
planation of his project, and solicitation of aid, 
subscriptions and indorsement. But by that time 
the plan had assumed a complete and symmetri- 
cal form in Mr. Gilmore’s own mind; and it is 
interesting to compare the sketch of a programme 
which he had printed in those days as a prospec- 
tus, with the full-blown arrangements which peo- 

le now have almost by heart. There is very 
ittle difference. Some changes of course have 
been made. The time of the Festival has been 
expanded from three days to five, and the num- 
ber of the chorus has been pared down from 
twenty thousand’voices to little more than ten 
thousand. But the grand outlines of the picture, 
the character of the music, even most of the se- 
lections, remain as Mr. Gilmore drew them. The 
very ball, on the evening of the 17th of June, 
which comes up now as the latest fruit of consul- 
tation, was provided for in this sketch prepared 
in December last. 

It was on the first days of the new year that 
the public at large was given its first hints of 
what was in store. These came in mysterious 
paragraphs in the Boston newspapers, framed at 
first so as to arouse without gratifying curiosity, 
followed up in a few days with gradually more 
and more explicit expositions of the matter. 
Letters of sympathy and encouragement from 
leading citizens, in official and private life, and 
from eminent musicians, were published one by 
one. The newspapers of Boston all editorially 
commended and favored the project; those of 
other cities were disposed to sneer at it and bring 
it to ridicule, but at the same time its magnitude 
and aggressiveness were such that they were 
forced to talk about it, and thus the great end 
was gained of bringing the matter prominently 
before the people. -Soon everybody was talking 
about it. There was every room for difference 








of opinion on the musical and the financial prac- 
ticability of the undertaking ; thus discussion was 
stimulated, and everything seemed brisk and 
prosperous. 

It was shortly after this that the enterprise had 
its darkest days—Mr. Gilmore fell ill. The talk- 
ing community were wide awake, for a time, but 
the doing, subscribing, paying community were 
rather disposed to hold aloof. Canvassing for the 
guarantee fund was up-hill work. Other men 
who tried it gave up discouraged after a few 
days’ experience. But Mr. Gilmore kept peg- 
ging away. In one day he called upon seventy 
business firms and obtained seventy refusals to 
subscribe so much as a dollar. But the percent- 
age of negative answers was not always so large. 
In the course of two months’ work pledges were 
obtained of forty thousand dollars,—about one 
quarter of the amount originally estimated as 
likely to be required. Then a private meeting 
of business men and musical people was called, 
and took place on the 13th of March. Mr. Gil- 
more's match at last seemed to have struck fire; 
his enthusiasm became contagious. Mr. Eben 
D. Jordan consented to act as treasurer. A 
building committee was also appointed. A few 
days later the citizen subscribers organized into 
a working body, with Hon. A. H. Rice as presi- 
dent, and committees for every branch of the 
multifarious duties into which the details of the 
work naturally divided. The public interest was 
rekindled. Musical people everywhere began to 
sing and practise. The city government appoint- 
ed a committee to codperate with the organiza- 
tions of the citizens; and the labor of Mr. Gil- 
more hencetorth was divided among a body of 
men all earnest and sagacious workers. 

A.slight interruption to the harmonious flow of 
affairs was occasioned when it became necessary 
to determine the location of the building for the 
Festival. The original prospectus had left this 
matter open. Suggestions of using for the pur- 
pose any part of the’Common had been so warm- 
ly opposed that that idea was given up, and it 
was generally announced that some accessible 
part of the Back Bay lands would be selected. 
But some of the gentlemen of the citizens’ or- 
ganization thought the Common, if it could be 
obtained, a much more advantageous site in many 
respects; and on their application leave was 
granted by the municipal authorities without 
much disenssion of the subject. Objections were 
at once made by many of the truest friends of the 
enterprise to the proposed misuse of our great 
breathing-place. Numerous signatures were ap- 
pended to a protest ; many leading citizens ad- 
dressed the board of aldermen in remonstrance, 
and though that body adhered to its first action, 
the committee wisely and gracefully gave way 
to public opinion; and the announcement was 
made that the original selection of St. James 
Park had been again and finally ratified. 

No further clouds have marred the progress of 
the Festival to its fruition to-day. Work went 
ahead swiftly in many departments at the same 
time. The contract for the building was given 
to Judah P. Sears & Son, and on the 29th of 
March they staked out the land. They have 
been at work ever since, often by night as well 
as by day, employing about two hundred work- 
men; and the last stroke of their hammers will 
ring through the big spaces this morning. About 
the same time Mr. Tourjee began to organize the 
grand chorus, and Mr. Zerrahn to drill the Bos- 
ton nucleus of the force; and these two gentle- 
men, both incomparably well fitted for their re- 
spective divisions, have been hard at work every 
day and almost every evening. Mr. J. Thomas 
Baldwin has been selecting the orchestra. A 
firm in Grantville have searched out the big oxen 








and made the big drum. The Messrs. Hook have 
devised, constructed and set up the organ, small 
but mighty. Competent persons have directed 
the extensive advertising, the decorations of the 
building, the sale of tickets, the engagement of 
soloists, the provision for guests, and so on 
through more ramifications of detail than we have 
space to enumerate. 
THE CHORUS. 

The duty of selecting and supervising a chorus 
of from ten to twenty thousand persons was one 
of the most arduons and responsible duties con- 
nected with the whole enterprise. Mr. Gilmore 
proposed to Mr. Eben Tourjee, the director of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, to ac- 
cept the trust, and after some hesitation and ma- 
ture deliberation he did so. The wisdom of this 
selection of Mr. Tourjee is now fully manifest ; 
for his pleasant and affable disposition, as well as 
the extensive knowledge and experience which 
he possessed, has contributed largely to the har- 
monious development of this branch of the great 
project. Having accepted the charge, Mr. Tour- 


jee, on the 10th of March, issued his first circu- 


lar which invited the codperation of the musical 
people of the country, stated the proposed plan 
of organization, and the choruses to be sung. 
Within a very short time after the circular was 
issued seventy-five societies had reported accord- 
ing to its terms, and the response from all por- 
tions of the country was eminently satisfactory 
and enconraging. On the 18th of March a spe- 
cial circular was issued, and by the middle of 
April the applications and aeceptances of vocal- 
ists had been so numerous that the requisite num- 
ber had been secured, and it was found necessary 
to issue “Chorus Circular No. 2,” stating that the 
chorus was already full, and giving such instruc- 
tion as was thought necessary to those who had 
become its members. From that time until the 
present the different societies, which are to par- 
ticipate in the festivities of the next four days, 
have been actively engaged in rehearsing the 
music to be sung by them on this occasion. The 
rehearsals of Boston choruses, as is well known, 
have taken place in Bumstead and Music Halls ; 
and they have been largely attended, and full of 
interest. Early in May the work of classifying 
the members of the Boston chorus began, and 
each applicant was obliged to pass individually 
under the examination of Mr. Tourjee, in order 
that his or her qualifications miczht be tested. 
Over three thousand persons of Boston and vi- 
cinity were examined by Mr. Tourjee; and the 
directors of associations and societies in distant 
places are held-to a like responsibility for the 
capacity of the singers under their charge. 
Below we give alist of the choral organiza- 
tions which have been accepted, and which will 
take part in the exercises during the week : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Chorus— Bumstead Hall Classes.—Carl Zerrahn, P. 


8. Gilmore and E. Tourjee, Musical Directors ; 

Handel and Haydn Society of Boston.—President. J. Baxter 
Upham ; Serretary. Loring B. Barnes ; Musical Director, Carl 
Zerrahn ; 649 members. 

Boston Choral Society of South Boston.—President, F. H. 
Underwood ; Secretary, M. C. O'Connell ; Musical Director, J. 
C. D. Parker; 278 members. 

Chelsea Choral Societv.—President, John H. Roberts; Sec- 
retary, F. H. Duren ; Musical Director, John W. Tufts; 504 
members. 

Newton Choral Society.—President, John Q. Henry ; Secre- 
tary, George 8. Trowbridge; 221 members. 

Worcester Mozart and Beethoven Choral Union —President. 
A. C. Munroe; Secretary, E. L, Spaulding; Musical Director, 
Solon Wilder; 202 members. 

Salem.—President, F H. Lee; Secretary. George A. Fuller ; 
Musical Director, Carl Zerrahn; 269 members. 

Randolph... President, A. W. Whitcomb; Secretary, H. 
Stevens; Musical Director, J. B. Thayer; 101 members. 

Springfield Mendelssohn Union...President, W. B. Brina- 
made ; Secretary, H. F. Trask ; Musical Director,Amos Whit- 
ing ; 113 members. 

Georgetown Musical Urion...President, Richard Tenny ; 
Secretary, Charles Beecher; Musical Director, E. Wildes; 51 
members. 
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Newburyport...President, D. C. Noyes; Musical Director, 
Charies P. Morrison; 92 members. 

Haverhill Musical Union...President, J. E. Gale; Secretary, 
W. Ayer ; Masical Director, J. K. Colby; 182 members. 

Fall River Chorus Society... President, D. H. Dyer; Secre- 
tary, N. R. Earl ; Musica! Director, C. H Robbins; 75 mem- 


rs. 

Medford...President, Isaac Moorehouse; Secretary, P. R. 
Litebfield; Musical Director, W. A. Webber; 84 members. 

Wey mouth...President, Elias Richards; Secretary, W. O. 
Nash ; Musical Director, C. H. Webb ; 188 members, 

Athol Musical Association... President, U. (C. Bassett ; See- 
retary, Dr. James P. Oliver; Musical Director, George 8. Che- 
ney; Assistant Musical Director, W. 8. Wiggin: 40 members. 

Quincy Point Choral Society... President, T. H. Neweomb ; 
Secretary, P. T. Hillman; Musical Director, E. P. Haywood; 
30 members. 

Groton Centre Musical Association... President, Nathan R. 
Thayer; Secretary, J. K. Bennett; Musical Director, Dr. Nor- 
man Smith; 49 members. 

Meuldeo Chorus Club...President, George P. Cox : Secretary, 
W. A. Wild; Musical Director, 0. B. Brown ; 56 members. 

Plymouth Rock Choral Society... President, Calvin 8. Da- 
mon; Seeretary, T. B. Drew; Musical Director, John H. Har- 
low ; 29 members. 

South Abington Choral Society...President, Bela Allen ; 
Secretary, Washinzton Peterson ; Musical Director, William 
A. Bowles ; 46 members. 

Waltham Choral Union...President, J. W. Fairbanks; Sec- 
retary, G@. A Bates; Musical Director, J. S. Jones; 143 mem- 


err. 

Fitchburg Choral Society. . President, Moses G. Lyon; Sec- 
retary, B. Frank Wallis ; Musical Director, Moses @. Lyon ; 
73 members. 

East Douglas Musical Society. . President, Wm. IIunt; Sec- 
retary, G. W. Spencer ; Musica! Director, John C. Waters ; 
25 members, 

Quincy. . President. C. A. Howland ; Secretary, C. H. Por- 
ter; Musical Director, II. B. Brown: 60 members. 

Lawrence. . President, F. E. Clark ; Secretary, W. P. Coop- 
er; Musical Director, 8. A. Ellie; 167 members. 

Abington Centre..President, D. Powers ; Secretary, G. A. 
Beal ; Musical Director, Henry Noyes; 45 members. 

Yarmouth Chorus Club. .President, D. G. Eldridge: Secre- 
—_ KE. D. Paine; Musical Director, Jairus Lincoln ; 28 men- 

rs. 


Sandwich Choral Society.. President, Uriel F. Sherman ; 
Secretary, Samuel Fessenden ; Musical Director, H. Ilersey 
Heald ; 21 members. 

Ilyannis..President, A. C. Swift; Secretary, C. H. Nye; 
Musical Director, R Weeks ; 24 members. 

Mansfield. . President, John Rogers; Secretary, Pliny M. 
Cobb; Musical Director, George E. Bailey ; 35 members. 

Hoiliston.. President, O. M. Bullard ; Secretary, Henry W. 
Parker; Musical Director, W. L. Payson ; 50 members. 

Melrose Musical Association. . President. I. E. Trowbridge ; 
Secretary, E. H. Goss; Musical Director, H. E. Trowbridge ; 
29 members. 

Northfield, . President, J. B. Callender ; Secretary, Rev. J. 
T. Clark; Musical Director, Miss M. A. Field; 24 members. 

Springfield Choral Union. . President, 8. A. Prince ; Secre- 
tary. T. N. Newton: Musical Director, J. D. Hutchins ; 24 
members, 

North Abington..President, John Ford ; Secretary, E, H. 
peeems Musical Director, J. F. L. Whitmarsh ; 21 mem- 

rs, 

East Somerville. . President and Musical Director, S. D. Had- 
ley ; Secretary, C. HI. W. Wood; 29 members. 

Sherborn Musical Association..President, @. W. Dennett; 

tary, A. H. Blanchard; Musical Director, Augustus H. 
Leland ; 22 members. 


South Braintree Choral Soriety.. President, Joseph Porter ; 
Secretary, Mr. J, W. Holbrook; Musical Director, H. Wilde ; 
140 members. 

Whitinsville. .President,0. B. Moulton ; Secretary, Wm. 
Foster ; Musical Director, B. L. M. Smith ; 13 members. 

New Bedford..fresident, L. B. Ellis; Secretary, Stephen 
Crowell; Musical Tirector, J. E, Eaton. Jr.; 75 members. 

West Acton Schubert Chora! Union..President, John 
Fletcher, Jr. ; Secretary, N. E. Cutler; Musical. Director, 











Geo ; 

Middleborough. . President, I. H. Harlow; Secretary, Joseph 
Wood ; Musical Birgetor, A J. Pickens ; 23 membera, 

East Boston Choral Society..President, C. G. Rowell ; Mu- 
sical Director, Dexter A. Tompkins; 54 members. 

Hopkinton. . President and Musical Director, E. 8. Nason ; 
Secretary, M. B. May bury; 31 members. 

Meth President, Jucob E ; Secretary, George A. 





Harris; 30 members. 
* Natick. . President, E. C. Morse; Secretary, J. Wilde; Mu- 
sical Director, J. Asten Broad ; 102 members. 

Milford. . President, Rev. G. L. Demarest ; Secretary, Deane 
Battles ; Musical Di , U. J. Thomp ; 88 members. 

Woburn.. President. Charles A. Smith; Secretary, Josiah 
Hovey; Musical Director, P. E. B ft ; b 

Lowell..President, John McEvoy; Secretary, Benjamin 
Walker; Musical Director, Solon W, Stevens; 148 members. 

Amesbury Musical Associjation..President, Benjamin S. 
Blake ; Secretary, F. B. French; Musical Director, Moses 
Flanders; 65 members. 

t, F. E. Yates; Sec- 


Belmont Musical A oP 
retary, E, Alams; 37 members. 

Acushnet Musical Association. . President, Thomas Iersom ; 
Secretary, Lewis H. Pratt; Musical Director, Ammi Howard ; 
24 members 

Framingham. . President, F.S. Prentice; Secretary, J. W. 
Clark, Jr.; Musica! Di , L. 0. Ei ; 40 mer bers. 

Witchester Choral Society..President, Henry B. Metcalf; 
Secretary, D. W. Kimball ; Musical Di , J. C. Joh ; 
48 members. 
~ Webster. . President, J. Hetherington; Secretary, L. D. Wa- 
ters; Mu Director, Carl Krebs ; 23 members. 
~ Akbland. . President, Rev. M. M. Cutter ; Secretary, P. Em- 
erson; Musica] Director, C. V. Mason ; 41 mem bera. 

“ “North Bridgewater, .President, C. R. Ford; Secretary, F. 
‘. Thayer ; Musicai Director, Dr. G. R. Whitney ; 184 mem- 


rs. 
’ Reading Musical Association. . President, D. G. Richardson; 
» W, H. Perkins ; 43 members. : 
Leominster. .President, C. A. Chase; Secretary, E. F. 
Pierce ; Musical Director, E. H. Bailey ; 54 members. 
Sterling. . President, Jonathan Sawyer ; Secretary and Mu- 
sical Director, Birney Mann ; 18 enenbore. 
Andover..VPresident, Albert Abbott; Secretary, H. P. 
Beard ; Musical Direetor, George Kingman ; $2 members. 
Groveland. .President, J. A, Savary; Secretary, Chas. W. 
Spofford; Musical Director, L. Hopkins; 25 members. 
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Taunton Beethoven Society..President, William B. Cran- 
cell; Secretary, P. E. Deane; Musical Director, L. Soule ; 97 
members. 

Lynn. . President, Hon. Roland G@. Usher; Secretary, C. H. 
Aborn; Musical Directcr, Rufus Pierce ; 1383 members. 

Westfield. . President, J. R. Cladwin; Secretary, J. G. Scott; 
36 members. 

Roxbury..President, I. W. Brown; Secretary, D. T. Harra- 
den; 35 members. 

NEW HAMHUSHIRE. 


Manchester..President, Alpheus Gay; Secretary, D. C. 
Gould, Jr.; Musical Director, F. T. Baldwin, 40 members. 

Nashua. . President, Charles N. Merrill; Secretary, J. P. S. 
Otterson; Musical Director, E. P. Phillips; 49 members. 

Wolfeborough Union Chorus and Glee Club.. President, Ja- 
cob Hanson ; Secretary, D. E. Whitten; Musical Director, M. 
T. Cate ; 31 members. 

Plaistow Choral Society .President, Frances N. Flanders ; 
Secretary. Rev. A. Colburn; Musical Director, Mrs. J. T. 
Nichols; 23 members. 

Keene. . President, C. M. Wyman; Secretary, J. A. French : 
Musical Conductors,G. W. Foster and C. M. Wyman; .3 
members, 

Farmington. . President, Thomas Coocke; Secretary, James 
E Fernald ; Musical Director, B. F. Ashton ; 20 members. 

Lebanon... President, Solon A. Peck; Secretary, E. H. 
Thompson; Musical Director, J. M. Perkias; 39 members. 

New Hampton. . President and Musical Director, Z. C. Per- 
kins; Secretary, James P. Lewis; 29 members. 

Salmon Falls..President, Wm. P. Brooks ; Secretary, A. H. 
Crane ; Musical Director. George W. Brookings: 30 members. 

Exeter, Rockingham Musical Association..President and 
Musical Director, Rev. J. W. Pickering, Jr. Secretary, Dr. C. 
H. Gerish. 82 members. 

Concord Choral Society. .Secretary. 8S. Humphrey. 
Director, John Jackson. 96 members. 

Francestown. . President, W. A. Richards. Secretary, Dr.C. 
F. Fitts. Musical Director. G. Epps. 31 members. 

Dover, Strafford County Musical Association. . President and 
Musical Director, W. 0. Perkins. Secretary, J.S Hayes. 193 
members. 

Laconia, Belknap Musical Association..President. W. N. 
Blair. Secretary, R.H. Carter. Musical Director, Ralph N. 
Merrill. 34 members. 

Suncook Choral Society.. President, C. B. Hildreth Secre- 
aig E. B. Gould. Musical Director, J.C. Cram. 31 mem- 

ere. 


Musical 


VERMONT. 


Randolph, Orange County Musical Society. . President, J. 
Fargo. §& Cc. R. Montag Musical Director, 





y. C. 
George Dodge. 18 members. 
Rutland. . President, F. A. Fisher. Secretary, W. D. Good- 
now. Musical Director, R. I. HZumphrey. 650 members. 
Middlebury. . President, Dugald Stewart. Secretary, E. A. 
Dowd. Musica) Director, C. F. Stone. 26 members. 


MAINE. 


Damariscotta, Rossini Club. . President, Rev. J. J. Bulfinch. 
Secretary, E. W. Dunbar. Musical Director, G. M. Thurlow. 
82 members. 

Farmington Choral Society.. President and Musical Direc- 
tor, C. A. Allen. Secretary, J. T. Gay, 27 members 

Augusta. . President, George Weeks. Secretary, A Partridge. 
Musical Director, Waldemar Malmene 23 members, 

Saco. . President, E. N. Hodsdon. Secretary. Manson Sea- 
vey. Musical Director, G. G. Additon. Assistant Musical 
Director, W. A. Hodgkins. 69 members. 

Lewiston, Androseoggin Musical Society. . President. A. D 
Lockwood. Secretary, R.C. Ponnell. Musical Director, Seth 
Sumner. 61 members. 

Bangor. . President, Rev. S. P. Fav. F. S. Davenport, Di- 
rector. E.F, Duren, Secretary. 57 b 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven Choral Union..President and Musical Director, 
J.H. Wheeler. Secretary. A B. Dodge. 83 members. 

Thomsonville, Enfield..President, J. S. Allen. Secretary, 
C. F. Wright. “usieal Director, E. F. Parsons. 14 members. 

Waterbury..President, J. W. Smith. Secretary, R. M. 


Smith. 42 members. 
Wallingford..President, —— Miller. Secretary, W. G. 
See- 


Beach. J. H. Wheeler, Director. 40 members. 

Lakeville (Salisbury).. President, George B. Burrall. 
retary, F.C. French. Musical Conductor and Pianist, D. F. 
Stillman. 20 members. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket, Choral Society..President, John F. Adams. 
Musical Director, George W. Hazelwood. Secretary, Charles 
O. Read. 33 members. 

Providence..President and Musical Conductor, Lewis T, 
Downes. Secretary, John W. Noyes. Treasurer and Libra- 
rian, Edwin Baker. 82 members. 

NEW YORK. 

Granville. . President, Rev. J. M. Crawford. Secretary, B. 
F. Ottarson. Musical Director, D B. Worley. 23 members. 

Malone Musical A jation.. President, 8.I, Palmer. Sec- 
retary, H. E. Perkins. Musical Director, T. H. Attwood. 21 
members. 

“an se. - President, 8. E. Bushnell. Secretary, S. 











ILLINOIS. : 

Chicago Mendelasohn Society..President, George B. Upton. 
Secretarv, James R. Murray ; Musical Director, J. A Butter- 
field. 95 members. 

OHIO. : 

Mansfield. . President, J. M. Jolley. Vice-President. W. H. 
Heistand. Secretary, G. W. Klock. Treasurer. G. W. Blym- 
yer. Librarian. L. Wolfarth. Musical Conductor, W. H. In- 
gersoll. 20 members. 

Cleveland. . President, 8. A. Fuller. Secretary, J. W. Wal- 
ter. 28 members. 

The choras, constituted of the societies mentioned 
above, will number in the aggregate over ten thou- 
sand voices, of which Massachusetts furnishes about 
8,500 ; New Hampshire, 810; Maine 279 ; Vermont, 
94; Connecticut, 199; Rhode Island, 136; New 
York, 111; Illinois, 95; and Ohio, 60.. As seats 
had been provided for only ten thousand singers, it 
was found necessary to furnish additional accommo- 
dations for all over that number. Two rows of seats 





were therefore placed in position yesterday in the 
promenade in the southern end of the building. 
THE SOLOISTS. 

In addition to Mme. Parepa-Rosa and Miss Ade- 
laide Phillipps, wbo have been secured to sing much 
of the solo music, the following leading singers have 
also been engaged : 

Soprani. Miss Annie M. Granger, Miss 8. W. Barton, Mrs. 
ff. M. Sou Miss Sophia Mozart, Miss Lizzie M. Gates, Miss 
A. 8. Whitten, Miss Graziella Ridgway, Mre. D C. Hall, Mrs. 
J. W Weston, Mrs. Fiske of Worcester. 

Alti, Miss Addie 8. Ryan, Mra. Charles A. Barry, Mre. 
Drake, Mrs. A. C. Munroe of Worcester,and Mesdames 8. J. 
Sharland. T. H. Emmons and J. J. Henry. 

Bassi. Signor A. Ardavani, and Messrs. J. F. Rudolphsen, 
P. H. Powers, U. A. Guilmette, H. C. Barnabee, C. H. McClel- 
lan, E. B. Fairbanks, G@. W. Hazelwood, Hiram Wilde, J. E_ 
Perkins, J. J. Kimball, M. W. Whitney, Henry M. Aiken. 

Tenori. James ‘Whitney. H. L. Whitney, W.H Daniel. L. 
W. Wheeler, W. W. Davis, D. F. Fitz, James P. Draper, Ed- 
ward Prescott. 

The following singers, selected to “save the cho- 
rus,” as it is termed, have also been accepted, most 
of them being residents of Boston or its immediate 
vicinity : 

Misses Mittie F. Osgood, Annie L. Harman. Emma A Ham- 
lin, E. Fannie Whipple, Hattie M.Safford, A.Plorence Holthes, 
Louisa J. Sharland, Emma F. Read. Mary E. Nichols, Laura 
M, Porter, Emma V. Hayter, L. Osborne, Marie Bishop, S. Au- 
gusta Henry, Lottie B. Poole, Laura A Lincoln, Sarah E. 
Varney, Mary E. Beck, KE. W. Bostwick, Lizzie M. Allea, Mirs 
Gagcia, Julia Foster, E.D Alexander, Frances G. Perry, Julia 
A. Wells, Annie Uoverly. Mesdames 8. Shattuck, T. P. Whit- 
ney, B. F. Edmands, J. F. Beers. 

Messrs. J. D. Litchfield, R. F. Farwell, W. Davenport, W. 
H. Fessenden, Edward Prrscott, J. J. Baldwin, C. King Wor- 
thington, James Skinner, Wm. Beeching, E. J. Daniels,James 
R. Hopkins, J. C. Collins, D. F. Fitz, A. M. Leonard, Wm. 
Garrett, A. J. Brown, Gardner Gove, B. F. Edmands. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Gilmore, was selected, as having the requisite talent, 
judgment and capacity, for the laborious and difficult 
task of organizing the orchestral forces, and he im- 
mediately proceeded with his’ labors. Numerous 
conferences were held with the principal musicians in 
our large cities, and after long and wearisome nego- 
tiations he made selections of various bands, orches- 
tral performers, &c., to the number of about four hun- 
dred from New York and about seventy from Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Baldwin also entered into an exten- 
sive correspondence with leading musicians through- 
out the country, and as a result of his labors he has 
secured the services of four hundred performers from 
New York; 389 from Boston and vicinity; from 
Philadelphia, 70; Baltimore, 30; Troy, 25; Mon- 
treal and Quebec, 15; Chicago, 15; Cincinnati, 12 ; 
Hartford, 10; New Haven, 6; Albany, 5; and 
Springfield, 3; making a total of 930. In addition 
to these the following cities and towns will be repre- 
sented: Salem, Lawrence, Weymouth and Taunton, 
Mass. ; Rockland and Wiscasset, Me.; Norwalk, 
Ohio; Medina, N. Y.; Pittsburg, Penn. ; Stamford, 
Conn. ; Salem, N. C.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; St. Louis, 
Mo. ; Washington, D. C., and Stirzler, Germany. 

The above list does not include the following bands 
of music which have been engaged for the Festival : 
Metropolitan Band, Boston; Boston Cornet, Bond’s 
Cornet, Boston; Ninth Regiment Band, Boston ; 
Edmands’s Band, Boston; Suffolk Band, Boston; 
Hall’s Band, Boston ; Haverhil? Brass Band ; Amer- 
ican Brass Band, Providence; Manchester, (N. H.) 
Cornet Band ; Doring’s Band, Troy, N. Y.; Wey- 
mouth (Mass.) Brass Band; Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Brass Band; Worcester Cornet Band; Nashua(N.H.) 
Cornet Band; Portsmouth (N. H.) Cornet Band ; 
Taunton National Military Band. The members of 
the orchestra will wear citizen’s dress, and the bands 
will be clad in their respective uniforms. 

The instruments as a mass will be classified into 
two orchestras, one for the performance of symphony 
music and such other strains as are given by instru- 
ments alone, and the other for oratorio and popular 
music, the bands above enumerated joining with all 
others in concert on the 15th and 17th instant. . 

The select orchestra will be constituted as follows, 
comprising the best of ail the instrumentalists : 

Stringed.—First Violins, 115; Second Violins, 
100; Violoncellos, 65; Violas, 65; Double Basses, 
65. Total, 410. 

Wind.—Flutes, 8; Clarionettes, 8; Oboes, 8; 
Bassoons, 8 ; Horns, 12; Trumpets, 8; Trombones, 
9 A Tubas, 3; Drums, 10. Total, 74. Grand total, 
484. : 
The grand orchestra will include the following in- 
struments in addition to those constituting the select 
orchestra : , 

Piccolos and flutes, 25; Eb clarionettes, 20; Bb 
clarionettes, 50 ; Eb cornets, 50; Bb cornets, 75; Eb 
alto horns, 75; Bd tenor horns, 25 ; tenor trombones, 
50; bass trombones, 25; Bd baritones, 25; Eb basso 
tubas, 75; small drums, 50; bass drums, 25 ; cym- 
bals, 10; triangles, 10; total, 590 ; select orchestra, 
484; grand total, 1074. y 
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BOSTON MUSICIANS. 

The following is a list of the musicians represent- 
ing Boston and vicinity :— 

First Violins.—William Schultze, G. F. Suck,Carl 
Meisel, Julius Eichberg, H. D. Suck, B. Listemann, 
¥. Listemann, J. C. Maullaly, C. Weinz, George 
Loesch, C. Eichler, Napier Lothian, A. Schmidt, F. 
Von Olker, F. Miiller. 

Second Violins.—Julius Eichler, L. Goering, G. 
Kautzman, J. Schulz, R. Eltz, A. Endres; Ed. Cat- 
lin, E. Petersie, O, Newhert, F. Paladini, P. Von 
Olker, F. Liebsch, N. P. Goddard, J. W. Kennedy, 
Carl Verron, W. O. Nichols, J. H. White, S. Co- 
nant, R. E. Tower, Carl Habnicht, J. O. Freeman, 
FE. D. Ingraham, J. Ricketson, A. P. Holden, A. 
Kielblock, Frank Hill, William Dorn, F. O. Malla- 
ly, J. Viles, J. O. Tatman, C. Keith, C. Rimbach, 
Frank Gardner, J. L. Blodgett. 

Violas—Thomas Ryan, — Heindl, F. W. Schlim- 
per, T. Verron, J. Pinter, C. T. Baur, G. Krebs, G. 
A. Patz, William Regestein, A. Schneider, H. 
Bathge, W. Gooch, E. Beyer, C. Trautmann, J. 
Wadsworth, T. Bissell, A. B. White, A. Clark, F. 
L. Daggett, Ernest Miiller. 

Violoncellos— Wulf Fries, A. Sack, — McDonald, 
Carl Verron, William Rietzel, — Heindl, J. Moor- 
house, E. Regestein, G. D. Russell. 

Basses.—A. Stein, A. Regestein, H. Steinman, H. 
Koerber, L. Jennewein, A. Miersch, P. Bapp, A. 
Ligemund, — Heindl, William Zohler, J. H. Seipp, 
F. Friese, Irving E. White, G. Cutting. 

Flutes.—Ferd Zohler, — Heindl, J. Rametti, J. 
Celona, C. Herthorne, Carl Schoendorf, G. W. Be- 
mis, J. P. Endres, C. W. Allen. 

Oboes.—A. L. De Ribas, C. Faulwasser. 

Clarionettes.— William Stoehr, William H. Cun- 
dy, — Weber, C. Higgins, William H. Ryan, Wil- 
liam Abdy, J. W. Gardner, P. Ringleben, P. McIn- 
ness, — McInness, P. Kalkmann, R. Strasser. 

ns.—P. Eltz, S. S. Pierce. 

Trumpets.—M. Arbuckle(soloist), A. Heinecke, H. 
C. Brown, H. Kamerling, B. F. Richardson, J. S. 
Jacobus, E S. Clapp, G. McDonald, D. W. Board- 
man, C. H. Colburn, J. Kelsa, — Grosse, R. Heap, 
oe Weston, J. Thomas Baldwin, R. D. Blanch- 
ard. 
Horns.—A. Hamann, L. Murphy, A. Kluge, A. 
Gumprechdt, E. Schorman, G. Endres, C. Holm. 

Tubas.—B. M. Wedger, William Haydn, Fleming 
Adams, R. Hubner, — Karschich, — Fuller. 

Trombones.—William Saul, Henry Stoehr, L. 
Blanchard, J. White, J. Burdakin, L. Friederick, J. 
W. Odlin. 

Drums and Cymbals.—O. W. Keach, H. Greene, 
F. C. Field, N. Baldwin, A. J. Cassidy, William 
Baldwin, S. J. Newman, F. McKelley, Asa Tyler, 
J. B. Treat. 

Tympani. H. D. Simpson, W. Field. 

E b Alto Horns.—G. W. Adams, W. E. Graves, 
J. B. Gates, J. H. Odell, G. W. Hunt. 

The presence in the orchestra of the distinguished 
musician Ole Bull, who has been induced to accept 
the position of first leading violinist of the Jubilee, 
will also be a prominent feature of attraction. 

[Mr. Carl Rosa held the second place, and, on Ole 
Bull’s retirement, after the first day,the leading place. ] 





The Jubilee in Retrospect. 
(From the Springfield Republican, June 21.) 


The Boston press is too much overpowered by 
the immense success of the peace jubilee in most 
respects, to give a candid estimate of its actual 
musical achievements ; while the New York. pa- 
pers, moved by a petty jealousy which damages 
only its possessor, are demeaning themselves by 
mere dirt-throwing and by ignoring the position 
and unmistakable triumph of the great festival of 
song. The truth of the matter lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. The jubilee was 
in no sense the failure which New York pro- 
claims it, nor was it quite the unqualified success 
which Boston would have us believe. In most 
respects it was a prodigious experiment, alike 
bold in conception and masterly in preparation. 
It would have been marvellous, indeed, if such an 

‘immense undertaking had shown results wholly 
without blemish; and the brilliant meed of suc- 
cess which was secured was scarcely less marvel- 
lous in view of all the untoward circumstances. 

In the first place the Coliseum, with ‘its roomy 
accommodations for thirty or forty thousand per- 
sons, is really much too large for a concert room. 
Sounds which would elsewhere be deafening are 
perfectly harmless there ; and hundreds who at- 
tended the jubilee hoping to be stunned were 





more or less disappointed, except when the “big 
guns” came in. The popular impression that 
eight thousand singers can produce eight times 
as much noise as one thousand was pretty thor- 
oughly exploded. In fact the eight [ten ]thousand 
voices in the Coliseum gave hardly as loud an ac- 
count of themselves as the eight hundred in the 
Music Hall at the last Handel and Haydn festi- 
val. For this, of course, the Coliseum is really 
to blame. But the New York critics, who deify 
Noise, charge the fault on the chorus and even 
complain that Mr. Gilmore’s cannonading wasn’t 
very loud! We beg of him to secure for their 
benefit at his next festival a large supply of first 
class thunder storms and two or three prime 
South American earthquakes. 

There was one peculiarity about the chorus 
which must have attracted the attention of every 
listener. It was sublimely ponderous. The 
adage that large bodies move slowly was proved 
anew. Never was grander music heard in Amer- 
iva than the chorals from Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul,” as that chorus producedthem. Suchslow 
moving strains it could and did sing inexpressibly 
well. But the elephant could not dance, and 
with fast movements came confusion. It was a 
weight as of tons which neither orchestra nor or- 
gan, powerful as both were, could bear up under 
or lighten. The instruments, except in slow and 
regular passages, constantly tended to get ahead 
of the singers, and the latter constantly tended 
to drag. Even the magnetism of Zerrahn’s pres- 
ence, when he rushed from the conductor’s stand, 
as he did many times, up among the singers,beat- 

ng his baton with a vigor that it would seem 
might have stirred hundreds of thousands, could 
hardly bring them up to time. The result was 
that much of the vocal part of the programme 
was heavily performed. This was true of the 
Gloria from the “twelfth mass,” attributed to 
Mozart, which was sung at least one-third too 
slow. Indeed, the conductor plainly dreaded to 
trust a more rapid movement; and one of the 
choruses was on Friday stopped mid-way, at a 
convenient point, from fear of attempting its more 
rapid and elaborate conclusion. The greatest 
achievement in the faster choruses was “Thanks 
be to God,” (from Mendelssohn’s Elijah), which 
was begun and-ended grandly, though it did not 
escape the tendency to lag which we have re- 
ferred to; and it was applauded with a sponta- 
neous heartiness which shows how Classical music 
is beginning to be appreciated, and that the mas- 
~_ are gaining on the ground of the ear-tick- 
ers. 

The inference which every close observer must 
have drawn from the jubilee concerts is that, 
while such a great congregation of singers can be 
used most effectively for choral music and fer 
such stately-moving compositions as Handel’s 
“Hallelujah chorus,” it is impracticable to at- 
tempt much else with them. There is a limit in 
numbers beyond which the best-drilled chorus 
becomes unwieldy and easily liable to get beyond 
the conductor’s control. Whether that limit is 
one thousand singers or five thousand is by no 
means plain, but the chorus at the Boston jubi- 
lee over-reached it. Besides, when so many as 
four or five thousand singers are assembled, the 
addition of as many more will not, strange as it 
may seem, add any very appreciable amount to 
the volume of their tone, while it will inevitably 
make the whole mass in a degree uncontrollable, 
and insomuch endanger the musical effect. It 
was really no fault of the chorus last week that 
they so often fell behind the more pliant and duc- 
tile orchestra. No finer body of singers could be 
assembled anywhere ; certainly no city in Amer- 
iva can call together such a glorious chorus, and 
the New Yorkers, much as they sneer at Boston, 
know that as well as any one. In view of the 
surpassing difficulties to be overcome, they did 
their part surprisingly well. But, as we have 
already hinted, a chorus of half the size in the 
same capacious cavern—and especially in a room 
of half the size—would be found a great deal more 
versatile and manageable and effective. Yet 
with the gain would come some loss. There is 
an indescribable sense of immensity—not mere 
immensity of noise—in the harmonious massing 





and unity of a great number of voices. It is a 
sublime suggestion of the infinite, such as no oth- 
er combination in music can give. And in this 
a the greater the host the grander the re- 
sult. 

The choral successes of the festival were due 
in a very large degree to the magnificently pow- 
erful Organ, whose tone buoyed up the voices and 
added immeasurably to the grandeur of the com- 
bined effects. No number of orchestral instru- 
ments could have performed this office so well, 
and the singers’ voices, many as they were, would 
have sounded weak in the extreme parts of the 
Coliseum without its aid. 

The orchestra was excellent—rather, would 
have been elsewhere than in that Mammoth Cave. 
The most delicate instrumental effects were ab- 
solutely lost in its vast expanse. A room of such 
dimensions is no place for performing the best 
class of orchestral compositions, although more 
dashing and tumultuous martial music was given 
there with unbounded vim and startling effect. 
We find no fault with Mr. Gilmore because he 
made works of this kind so prominent in his pro- 
gramme; he was shrewd enough to knew that a 
great popular success, such as he sough' an | won, 
could be obtained only by the performance of 
popular music, and he improved the opportunity 
to let the masses hear at the same time works of 
unquestioned merit—the acknowledged classics 
of the art. In this popularization of musi., and 
in the sharp impulse given to musical education 
in New England, and, in a degree, throughout 
the country, the jubilee will have wide-reaching 
and beneficent results. 

So we congratulate Mr. Gilmore and his ten 
thousand coadjutors. In spite of hindrances and 
obstacles the Jubilee must be set down a success, 
meriting in sober truth very much of the enthu- 
siastic praise which has been bestowed upon it, 
and taking rank as the greatest event in the mu- 
sical annals of our country. It has been espec- 
ially valuable as showing what is feasible in mu- 
sic on a grand scale and what is not; and profit- 
ing by this knowledge and experience, it is safe 
to predict that the second mammoth musical fes- 
tival—we shall have another ere many years— 
will be a more perfect musical and artistic suc- 
cess than its notable progenitor, which has just 
passed into history. 





The Peace Festival and its Results. 
(From the New York Sun, June 23). 


The results of so great an undertaking as that 
just concluded at Boston, deserve to be carefully 
weighed. No experiment in which ten thousaad 
intelligent people are the actors, and two hun- 
dred thousand the spectators, can be passed by 
with a sneer, or even merely with a good-natured 
laugh. The immense numbers engaged in it,and 
their culture and intellectual standing are alone 
sufficient to give the affair dignity. Aside from 
this, it is freighted with great consequences to 
American art, and its lessons should be thought- 
fully studied. If we have failed in the actom- 
plishment of our purposes, it is well that that 
should be known and the blunder avoided in fu- 
ture. If we have done a creditable thing, then 
we are entitled to the encouragement that flows 
naturally from work well performed. 

One good result that is likely to be gained by 
it is a recognition of American art. Heretofore 
America has had no standing in the musical art- 
worki. England has looked down on us. Ger- 
many has supposed that no festival could be given 
here except by her Siingerbunds. Italy and 
France have recognized for us no higher possi- 
bilities than the production of their operas. At 
one step, without any preliminaries, without more 
special preparation than could be crowded into a 
few weeks, we have lifted ourselves, so far as 
great musical art gatherings are concerned, to an 
artistic level with these nations. Hereafter,when 
the noted musical festivals of the world are enu- 
merated, not only will it not be possible to ignore 
America, but she must head the list. The jour- 
nals of Europe, heretofore silent on all questions 
concerning our musical art,are now called upon to 
tell their surprised readers that the largest gath- 
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ering of singers and players ever brought togeth- 
er has just been held in the United States. 

The enterprise has been conceived and execu- 
ted on a scale in keeping with the vastness of the 
country, with the breadth and largeness of the 
American methods, and with the expedition and 
fearlessness that characterize all our attempts in 
untried fields of effort. It challenged the atten- 
tion of the world by the magnitude and daring of 
the scheme proposed, and must now command its 
respect by the manner in which it has been ac- 
complished. If it has done for us no more than 
this, it has done enough. 

But it has done more. It has shown that our 
people can think of something beyond mechani- 
cal inventions and the almighty dollar, and it has 
given earnest of a noble musical future for Amer- 
ica. The great chorus which did the work of the 
first four days demonstrated this; but confirming 
it was the astonishing fact that when they with- 
drew there were still ten thousand children ready 
to step directly into their places, and possessing 
the ability to sing almost as well as their elders. 

And here let us give New England the credit 
that is her due. Thanks to the excellent train- 
ing in the rudiments of music which is part of 
her common school education, and the very gen- 
eral cultivation there given to chorus singing, by 
far the greater part of the immense army of vo- 
calists who tock part in the Jubilee were from 
the Eastern States. The Handel and Haydn 
Soviety of Boston alone furnished six hundred 
and fifty voices. Let the whole country emulate 
the example of New England, and there will 
soon be heard over the length and breadth of our 
vast territory, not only the whistle of the loco- 
motive, the hum of spindle, and the din of the 
forge, but everywhere, in peaceful contrast with 
these sounds of daily labor, the pleasant harmo- 
nies of evening choral songs. 

But while awarding this merited praise, it 
seems useless to ignore the fact that great defects 
marred the performance of many of the pieces. 
They have been freely pointed out and comment- 
ed upon in the reports that appeared from day 
to day in this journal. The great chorus and or- 
chestra could not be held together long enough 
to give them the necessary rehearsals; and even 
if they could have been, the forces were too large 
and the building too spacious for the most accu- 
rate results. And yet while the blemishes were 
many, the merits were also great. There was 
such a majesty of tone as never before was heard 
—a solemnity, richness, depth, and grandeur of 
effect that were intensely moving. This grand 
fusion of tone, where all effect of individual 
singing was lost and the voices were melted into 
one, like the massive song of the ovean surf, was 
one of the most impressive features of the great 
festival, and could not proceed from any smaller 
chorus. 

It is not, however, to any special excellence in 
the performance of « given piece that we look 
when we speak of the results attending this fes- 
tival, but to the recognition that it secures to us 
from foreign nations, to its influence in giving a 
fresh impulse to art at home, and to the enthusi- 
asm necessarily kindled from the magnetism of so 
many joined together in a great enterprise. It 
will be talked of for months in every hamlet in 
Massachusetts, and its influence felt in every 
church choir and musical circle. In this direc- 
tion it is difficult to over-estimate its power for 
good, and looked at from this point of view it 
must fill us with hope for the musical future of 
our land. 
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The National Peace Jubilee. 

To-day our columns are entirely occupied with 
this remarkable project, the dream, the one life 
purpose, for two years, of Mr. Patrick S. GiL- 
MORE, and with its still more remarkable fulfil- 
ment in this city on the five days which an Irish- 





? 


man might call the next to “the top of the year,’ 
crowning the slope that leads right up to Mid- 
summer, June 15th to 19th inclusive, making the 
dreamer famous, a popular hero ir his way. In- 
deed we fear such stars as Mendelssohn just now, 
or Mozart, if they lived among us, would “pale 
their ineffectual fires” before such Calcine efful- 
gence. The Jubilee has been the all-absorbing 
topic for the last month. As we have been si- 
lent about it during the preparation of the 
mighty work; and since, with all the extrava- 
gances of the plan, it has been pushed forward 
with such faith and energy that the imagination 
of the People, the “popular heart,” perhaps we 
should even say the good genius of our People, 
fired and filled with it, has adopted it and made 
it its own, transforming it as it were into its own 
likeness; since it has been crowned with such 
unique success, we can do no less than gather 
together what we can of its history, weigh its re- 
sults from our own point of view, and note the 
impression it has made on others. 

To do this satisfactorily, we must let the topic 
still encroach quite largely on another paper. 

For the present, we borrow a sketch of the 
history of the Jubilee, with lists of the participa- 
tors, &e., from the Daily Advertiser. We have 
copied two among a number of the most sensible 
and candid of the critical summaries which have 
appeared in other papers. We ask attention, 
also, to the clear, sound statement, contributed on 
our last page, of the acoustic results of the novel 
experiment of music by 10,000 voices in a build- 
ing holding nearly 30,000 listeners (if listeners 
they could all be called). 

For ourselves, as our readers know, we came 
to it sceptically, little disposed to trust or coun- 
tenance a musical project making such enormous 
claims, and so unblushingly heralded after the 
manner of things as uncongenial gs possible to 
the whole sphere of Art. The following letters, 
which we transfer from the New York Tribune of 
Saturday and Monday last, describe our position 
candidly, before and since the feast, though not 
as briefly or concisely as we could have wished. 
It was due to a very large class of the most sin- 
cere, enlightened, earnest friends of music and of 
culture, who, as far as any public expression was 


' concerned, were entirely silent and unrepresent- 


ed from the first, to state the way the thing look- 
ed to them from the outset, even at the risk of 
some seeming harshness or unfairness now that 
the plan is generally counted a success, a great 
event in some important senses, if not all. As 
for Mr. Gilmore, he has fairly earned all the re- 
ward which a grateful people appear eager to be- 
stow. Ifthe laudations of the newspapers do not 
turn his head—and so far we know he takes it 
sanely, modestly and simply—it is infinitely to his 
credit. So was his behavior during the last days 
of the Jubilee, in keeping himself and his own 
peculiar element of “Anvil Choruses,” &c., reso- 
lutely in the background, rather than spoil the 
classical programme of the fourth day, or rudely 
break the fairy spell of the school children’s fes- 
tival. 


The Peace Jubilee Summed up, 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Sir :—Yon ask for “ a careful, critical summary of 
the net result :”’—musically, of course, you mean. 
But to weigh that rightly we must look at more. 
Your able correspondents have given you the details 





and impressions day by day. To see it in the right 


light, the whole must he put together. We must be- 

gin by going back to ask 

1. How the Plan looked at first,and how it was worl:ed 
up. 

At first sight, certainly, the project was vain-glori- 
ous. The whole style of the announcement was such 
as to commend it more to the noisy and spread-eagle 
class of patriots than to still, thoughtful lovers of 
their country and of peace ; while, in respect to mu- 
sic, its enormous promise, its ambition to achieve 


“the greatest,” to “thrust” greatness upon us by 


sheer force of numbers, and so eclipse the musical 
triumphs of the world by saying : “Go to now, let us 
do ten times the biggest thing that ever yet was done” 
—this, and the extra-musical effects, the clap-trap 
novelties, grotesquely mingled in its programmes, 
chilled the sympathies of the real, the enlightened, 
the disinterested music-lovers, who, feeling for the 
honor and the modesty of Art, two qualities as insep- 
arable in the artistic character as they are in woman, 
inevitably shrank from such grandiloquent preten- 
sion, as much as they inflamed the imagination of 
the ignorant or only sentimentally and vaguely mu- 
sical. ‘Twenty thousand voices!” Why will you 
have so many, when even the grandest of Handelian 
Choruses are better-sung by 1,000%, And then will 
“50,000 people” under one roof hear, or let hear, as 
well as audiences in smaller halls? But it shall be 
“the Greatest Feast of Sublime and Inspiring Har- 
mony ever heard in any part of the World!” (sic.) 
This is calculating greatness upon a mere material 
scale of numbers ; this makes your physical giant a 
greater man than Shakespeare; this confounds the 
grand homme with the homme grand. Shall quantity 
compete with quality? Shall great in mass be meas- 
ured against great in kind? Weare making musi- 
eal progress in America; in popular musical educa- 
tion, as well as in the support of high-toned concerts, 
in some of our cities, we have really something to 
boast of ; but does any one believe that we are yet so 
musical that we can produce a musical festival as great 
in quality, in kind, in spirit, as the best of the Old 
World? Toatrue musical character, which were 
the rarer godsend (to /ecar, at least, if not to see): a 
greatest Jubilee like this, or say some festival at Diis- 
seldorf, with seven or eight hundred performers, but 
with Mendelssohn for a conductor, and such an or- 
chestra as only can be found in Germany, andsuch a 
programme (not only Handel Oratorios, but Passion 
Music or Magnificat of Bach, and, as it was at this 
last Whitsuntide, with a Joachim to play Beethoven’s 
Concerto, instead of an Ole Bull with “Mother’s 
Prayer”); and above all, with such a spirit of sin- 
cere, true art and poetry and piety pervading the 
whole feast, to the exclusion of all heterogeneous 
nensense,all flattering of vanities,catering to all tastes 
and no taste, startling ad captandum clap-trap, sub- 
stitution of effect for meaning, to which add decent 
self-respecting abstinence from the “swell” style of 
advertisement? Or, not to look so far, compare it 
with our own best efforts here, with the last Handel 
and Haydn Festival in Boston Music Hall, where 
audiences of 3,000 people heard three .or four great 
Oratorios entire, with Choral Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, and admirable symphony concerts besides, all in 
one week, impressively performed by an orchestra of 
hardly more than 100 instruments and chorus of 800 
voices: was not that, musically, greater ? 

Mind, we are putting the case as it looked, as it 
must have looked, to really musical and sensible per- 


‘sons at the outset; as it would certainly have looked 


to Mendelssohn, had he been living then and here. 

The idea and the authorship presented the same as- 
pect. That the projector, master-spirit, brain, and 
central organizing force of the ‘‘greatest_ musical fes- 
tival in all the ages” should be, not a Mendelssohn, 
a Handel, or great musical man of any sort, or hard- 
ly one who fellowshipped with artists, but a Gilmore, 
a clever leader of a local band, an Irishman by birth, 
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but zealous for the land of his adoption zealous for 
freedom ina truer than an Irish sense; a man of 
common education, singularly good-natured ard, we 
doubt not, generous ; an enthusiast of rather a senti- 
mental type; chiefly known as caterer in music to 
the popular street taste, dispenser of military and of 
patriotic airs, exceedingly fond of demonstrations, 
restless getter up of “monster concerts,” in which 
classical works of genius were pressed into damaging 
promiscuity with musical mir pickel for the million ; 
bountiful in advertising patronage (sure road to fa- 
vor with the press) ; one of the glibbest, most sono- 
rous and voluminous in all the wordy ways of “stun- 
ning” and sensational announcement :—that such a 
man should be the breather of the breath of life into 
the great feast of song to which “all that have life 
and breath” are summoned; that the grandest con- 
ceivable of all musical demonstrations should be in 
its spirit like unto his spirit ; that our whole musical 
world, with all the musical resources of the nation, 
should be set revolving round a musician of that 
stamp, and that at such a bugle’s blast all the makers 
of sweet sounds in all the land should rally to a Ju- 
bilee of Peace with him, in his way, was something 
too much for the common, unsophisticated intellect, 
musical or not, to take in at once, unless one took it 
in the nature of a colossal joke. How any sound 
mind at that time could conceive it possible for a 
thing so started to succeed as this has done, is incon- 
ceivable to this day, after the great success. Now, 
indeed, the lorgnette is turned round, and, looking 
through the small instead of the great end, cause and 
effect may not appear entirely incommensurate. 


But Gilmore was in earnest. His “fixed idea” had 
vital marrow in it, and he knew how to magnetize 
other efficient people to like earnestness. His great 
devotion to that fixed idea saw only the shining end, 
pressed onward gazing steadily into the sun, using 
for means whatever came most readily to hand— 
chiefly that cardinal dever of all modern business en- 
terprise, unscrupulous advertising, meant innocently 
in this case, no doubt, though questionable to 
squeamish folk like you and me, dear Tribune! 
And had he not the example of the whole business 
world to tempt him? And here, too, the swell mob 
style, the returned Californian digger garb and heavy 


was of one side; the advocates of Jubilee, they only 
had a hearing. And with a tutti crescendo of amazing 
confidence, new wonder upon wonder was proclaim- 
ed, not asa thing suggested, but as fait accompli, 
with a; Resolved unanimously, it is to be! No rea- 
sor to the contrary, no doubt might dare to peep ; no 
uninvaded nook in newspaperdom where any “still, 
small voice” might seek to be heard. Peace Jubilee 
had stolen a march upon us in the night and fore- 
stalled every channel of communication. 


This ringing confidence of the whole Boston Press, 
this ceaseless roaring deluge of exulting prophesy, 
was meant to convey the impression to surrounding 
populations and to distant States that all Boston, 
with one mind—Boston, famed for music and fine 
culture—was thoroughly in sympathy with Gilmore, 
and committed to the project. We were all made os- 
tensibly responsible for the extravagance of the plan, 
and all the braggadocio with which it was written 
up. This renresentation was by no means just or 
true. There was a vast discrepancy between this 
newspaper flourish and the private sentiment and 
conversation in cultivated circles, particularly among 
those who had the cause of pure musical taste the 
most at heart; those who, in a sincere and quiet 
way, it might be, found their best life in the best 
music. Unconvinced as they were of either the prac- 
ticability or the desirableness of a mnsical festival 
upon so vast a scale, instinctively averse to clap trap, 
to startlingly “big things,” to the whole spirit of the 
“monster” concert system, mortified, indignant at the 
boastful attitude in which they found themselves all 
placed against their will, against their very nature, 
these were without representation in any public form 
whatever, except in the exulting taunts of those who 
had it all their own way. Mr. Gilmore and his ear- 
ly coadjutators doubtless had a host of obstacles to 
contend with, and it was often up-hill work with them; 
we honor the faith and perseverance worthy of the 
Saints, which overcame so signally ; but ‘‘these little 
ones,” who felt, believed another way, and firmly set 
themselves against the tide, rather than give in igno- 
miniously to what they could not <ee to be good, had 
much the harder trial of their faith, their courage, 
their integrity. 

Meanwhile there had been skillfal procuring of in- 





watch-chain air, with which the thing presented it- 
self, was not particularly inviting to sincere music- 
lovers, jealous, as we have said, for both the honor 
and the modesty of art. The finer instincts are the 
more suspicious of whatever is most loudly advertis- 
ed. The quiet gentleman we trust, but from the 
loud-mouthed quack we turn away. Not so, howev- 
er, with the simple masses; high-spiced advertise- 
ment does its perfect work with them. To draw an 
audience of 50,000,a whole commurity must by some 
means or other first hecome infatuated. Never was 
such advertising, in editorial even more than busi- 
ness columns, as this same Jubilee has had. Shrewd 
dodges, too! Innocent Bostonian, calm and unsus- 
pecting, opens his daily paper one fine morning, and 
is coolly informed that he—that all musical Boston 
—is in a great state of excitement about something 
of which he never heard a hint before! Our neigh- 
bor, in his( Democratic) newspaper,has read the same; 
and so through all the party shades of journalism— 
all agreed for once! Day by day, beginning with 
mysterious hints, do they the tale unfold foreshadow- 
ing the great event. Day by day, in ceaseless round, 
all vieing with each other, all the newspapers keep 
lifting corner after corner of the curtain that conceals 
the miracle too bright for mortal eyes; kindly pro- 
vide us with smoked glasses too that we may bear 
the revelation when the great day comes. Count 
Cagliostro never conjured more adroitly. Biggest, 
best-drilled orchestra in all creation? That surely 
was the Press, which unseen fingers played upon, 
ever one theme with endless variations, as upon the 
keys of apiano. The whole expression, publicly, 





ts of the project; letters from influential 
citizens who, not musical themselves, were readily 
persuaded to a festival of Peace, and not unwilling to 
have Boston beat the world in the grand scale of its 
music ; letters, too, from prominent musicians who 
would naturally be the ones to take the lead in prac- 
tical performance. There was shrewd calculation 
shown in the order in which individuals were ap- 
proached, and their adhesion won and published; 
the prime mover knew his men. Indeed, the thing 
was worked up with consummate tact ; and here lay, 
probably, the “genius” which has been so freely as- 
cribed to the Projector; for surely the conception, 
the idea itself, djd not require creative imagination, 
nor invention, until it came to the details of execu- 
tion, and here, with money, business talent was the 
one thing needful. And at the critical moment 
Business stepped in to the rescue ; Business, with the 
money guaranty, with organizing skill, with ready 
way of rushing its big enterprises through. The ap- 
plication of Dry Goods and Railroad methods saved 
the whole. The work was well laid out among re- 
sponsible committees. The word went forth that 
now the enterprise was on its feet. Conversions be- 
came numerous ; subscriptions, too ; whole business 
streets were canvassed, and it demanded courage in 
the unbeliever to say no. The huge Coliseum went 
up as by magic. The invitation flew abroad to all the 
singers ; 10,000 wanted ; New England—Massacha- 
setts, even—was good for nearly the amount, could 
honor the draft at sight. By choral societies, clubs, 
choirs, groups who had sung in Conventions, they 
poured in. Many new societics sprang up for the 
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occasion ; musical instruction in the public schools 
had silently been feeding all these fountains. They 
came together with enthusiasm ; it waxed warmer 
and brighter with rehearsals ; the sense of participat- 
ing, and feeling like singing particles in the live frag- 
ments of the great whole soon to be fused into one 
conscious life, the mutual magnetism. the sense of 
pride, of progress, of codperation, while the grand 
culmination loomed beyond—this was inspiring and 
uplifting, was a great good in itself, almost enough 
to offset the brag, the claptrap and the humbug of 
the earlier. stages, even should the consummation 
fail. As for the grand orchestra (1,000 instruments), 
it was simply a matter of business and money to 
bring the elements of that together. 

The success of the Jubilee in some shape having 
become a forgone conclusion, those who now took it 
in hand to draw the actual working plans soon found 
it necessary to reduce its scale somewhat to bring it 
within practicable dimensions. Instead of 20,000 
singers, the limit was set at 10,000; the Coliseum, 
instead of 50,000, was to hold less than 30,000 hear- 
ers—says 37,000, counting stage and auditorium to- 
gether. Large enough, in all conscience. With ev- 
ery such redaction the plan gained in the opinion of 
really musical persons. One by one many of these 
gave in, accepted part in the manazement or in the 
performance, saying : Since its success is certain, let 
us try to make it worthy of success; let us mould its 
character, as far as possible, to some consistency of 
true artistic end and outline—muake it musical in the 
best sense we can, eliminate some nonsense wholly, 
keep guns and anvils within reasonable bounds, and 
give the highest music a fair chance. Hence a con- 
siderable modification of the programmes. The 
20,000 school children, reduced to 7,000,were to have 
their own day, sweet and peaceful, set apart, and not 
he huddled in with the general medley of noisy can- 
nonading choruses and all the boisterous excitement 
sure to go therewith. The Ninth Symphony was 
wisely voted quite impracticable. The duration of 
the Festival, having been increase i from three to five 
days, gave room for two programmes almost exclu- 
sively of classical selections. The five programmes 
as definitely settled were pointed to as miracles of 
skill and “genius.” Yet what was good in them 
was common, the most familiar choruses ’of well- 
known oratorios, &c.; what was uncommon was of 
questionable taste, as guns and anvils for a sublime 
occasion. And these incongruous elements were 
queerly mingled. Which was the ruling clement ? 
Which set the key and mainly dominated? Plainly, 
the pieces which the unmusical many like the best, 
the national airs, &c., with the anvils. The classi- 
cal selections had, we must confess, the look of being 
put in apolegetically, in order to conciliate the high- 
ertaste. (The “sop to Cerberus” reversed). But 
we shall see. 

Il. A Few Notes on the Programmes § Performance. 


The first day’s programme was ceremonial, inaugural, 
sensational, patriotic. Prayer and adilresses, were un- 
heard, while that vast mu!titude,12,000 facing 11,000, 
gazed in wonder on itself, and felt the inspiration of 
a scene the grandeur and beauty of which were unim- 
aginable before. That spectacle needed no speech, 
no music even, to make its eloquence sublime and ir- 
resistible. That was the secret of the great impres- 
sion throughout all the days: so many beings met 
and held together there in full sight of each other, 
and in perfect order. What but music could secure 
such order? Prayer and speech were brief; but, 
even could they have becn heard, they were superflu- 
ous. What fi'ter prayer than that religious Luther 
Choral: “Ein feste Burg,” which followed? Full, 
rich, solemn, grand, the chords rolled forth from 
10,0U0 voices, supported by the great orchestra, but 
even more by that most powerful organ (small, but 
built for power), which really seemed the backbone 
of the chorus. We could wish it had been harmon- 
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ized by Bach, instead of Nicolai, if only that Bach 
might have had some recognition among the other 
mighty masters. Two things were proved at once: 
that there was no increase of loudness at all propor- 
tioned to the number of voices ; and that, even if the 
farthest voices reached the ear a fragment cf a second 
later than the nearest, the ear was not aware of it, 
while many individual imperfections, even false notes, 
possibly, were swallowed up in the great volume and 
momentum of the mass. The same held good of the 
other pieces of plain choral harmony:  Keller’s 
American Hymn,” and the concluding “God Save 
the Queen” (which one of our Psalm Kings, Psalm- 
anazar I., we dare say, has nicknamed “America’’) 
sung to “My Country,” with all the spread-eagle ac- 
companiments of drums, guns,- bells, &«. The Mo- 
zart “Gloria” was a good selection for a day of Peace, 
and, though it moved unsteadily, yet by its animation 
and its clear intention made most hearers deaf to 
faults. Wagner’s Timnhiiascr Overture did not prove 
a fortunate selection for that great orchestra, nor had 
it any special fitness for the occasion, exccpt as a 
piece of stirring effect music. In few parts of the 
vast space could much of it be heard; the violins 
and brass told well; the reeds, intrusted with the 
theme at times, were lost. The Overture to “Tell” 
fared somewhat better, at least in the spirited finale, 
though the opening, so beautiful with violoncellos 
(60 of them,) was dumb show to all but the nearest. 
One envied the singers their places round the 
rim of the great seething instrumental maelstrom, 
looking down into it as well as hearing. The “Ave 
Maria” solo, built by Gounod upon a prelude of 
Bach, was notable for the rich obligato unison of the 
200 violins (though all there was of Bach about it, 
the arpeggio modulation, complete in itself, and used 
by Gounod for accompaniment, was covered up so 
as to be imperceptible), and for the clearness with 
which Mme. Rosa’s voice penetrated the whole space, 
although it sounded far off and in miniature, as if 
heard through the wrong end offan opera glass. In 
the Znflammatus her triumph was more signal, while 
the great choral climaxes look like the grander sum- 
mits in the memory of mountain scenery. The rest 
was sensational: “Star-Spangled Banner,” glorified 
by such bread treatment, with artillery and bells be- 
side—a signal, as it were, to all the world outside 
that Jubilee had reached its highest moment—and 
with the melody so divided between decper and high- 


er voices as to overcome the difficulty for average 
singers of its great compass. That indeed was thril- 
ling! March from ‘‘The Prophet,” by fall band of 
one thousand—business enough for all their throats 
of brass. And Verdi’s “Anvil Chorus,” causing 
wildest excitement—not precisely a legitimate effect 
of music, not the kind of excitement or emotion 
which musical people seck ; fatal to that mood and 
temper of an audience in which music as such can be 
felt. Such effects are extra-musical ; the spectacle, 
the hundred scarlet firemen, &c., had much to do 
with it. Besides, the handred anvils had a queer 
and toy-like sound, jingle of sleigh-bells rather than 
the honest Vulcan ring. This was Mr. Gilmore’s 
day, and he conducted all the patriotic pieces, includ- 
ing the opening Choral, in which he realized a good 
pianissimo, one of the finest effects of a vast multitude 
of voices Mr. Fichberg conducted in the Tirunuhiin- 
ser overture, and “Coronation March ;’ Mr. Zer- 
rahn in the solos and the Gloria. 

The second was a great day of excitement. Add- 
ed to the éclat of the Festival, now in full tide of sue- 
cess, was the visit of the Presidentgrather disturbing 
the conditions precedent for the “Gfind Classical Pro- 
gramme,” which had been much relied on for the 
conversion or conviction of the musically cultivated. 
The crowd was enormous—double that of the day 
before ; curiosity, hero-worship, swelling heart of 
patriotism, doubtless drew more than music did. Ot 
course not the best sort of audience either to hear or 
let hear. Well, the selections were all excellent ; 
though we would except,perhaps, the opening Festi- 
val Overture by Nicolai on Luther’s Choral. The 
plain Choral, to our mind, was grander, than with 
that orchestral counterpoint and trivial episodical 
theme between the stanzas; not being great work 
in that kind, like Bach’s, it weakens the impression. 
Of three Handel Choruses, “See the conquering 











hero” was the most effective ; ‘And the Glory of the 
Lord,” was taken so slow as to make it hard to sing 
—a necessity, real or fancied, in conducting so vast 
a multitude through any labyrinthine movement. 
We were sarprised that we could hear Miss Phil- 
lipps’s voice so well; there is a weight in her rich 
tones that carries far and quietly pervades. The 
piece, one of the best for her, and one of her best ef- 
forts, Mozart’s “Non piu di fiori,” was too good for 
the crowd, not heard by some on account of restless 
noise, and not appreciated by the majority. Such a 
crowd contributes nothing on its own part to music, 
does not traly listen, but waits to be smitten and car- 
ried away. ‘He watching over Israel,” the gentle, 
softly swelling chorus from Elijah, strange to say, 
proved one of the most successful of all the choruses 
that week ; like a broad Amazon the stream moved 
steadily and evenly within bounds, and the ronnd, 
full, smooth quality of the collective tone is some- 
thing memorable. “Let the bright Seraphim” was 
just the perfect selection for Parepa-Rosa in that 
place, and was the chiefest triumph of her voice. 
With Arbuckle’s trumpet obligato (one longs for the 
real crackling old-fashioned trumpet though) it made 
great effect, by no means so great as it would bein a 
smaller hall; but the half-musical, which is by far 
the larger part of any such great audience, always 
need the personal element to interest them in music, 
and go the full half-way to meet a solo. The inter- 
mission was of course filled with the Hero-President. 
Then came Part II., the great Schubert Symphony 
in C, Mr. Zerrahn’s capital selection for his grand 
orchestra ; great hopes had been placed on that, for 
what symphonic work can bear such magnified pre- 
sentment, if not that work? Alas! the Tantalus 
cup was rudely snatched away. The Symphony 
was to be sacrificed ; the other element, fasting from 
native noise and anvils and free swing of hurrah 
boys, had grown irrepressible. To the brave Presi- 
dent all music is alike, they say, and how easy for 
some one of the irrepressibles to prompt him to ex- 
press a wish for good Spread-Eagle Scream with 
anvils! So into the programme, unannounced, and 
right before the Symphony, were thrust bodily “Star 
Spangled Banner” and “Anvil Chorus,”’ once and 
again, until the building shook with thunder of ap- 
plause ; all mood for finer music was destroyed, all 
fine conditions broken up, Prospero Schubert’s wand 
tossed under feet. The Symphony was killed ! knock- 
ed on the head by anvils! The wand, however, was 
picked up and waved for form’s sake. But it had 
grown late; people were weary, restless, moving 
about, or starting homeward, talking alond, in no 
mood to listen or let others hear; so the first move- 
ment and the Scherzo were omitted ; the beautiful 
Andante (of the “heavenly length”) was scarcely 
heard, and never did the impetuous sublime finale, 
with the thunder thumps of double basses (think of 
70 or 80 of them!) sound so feebly. Were we right 
in the suspicion that the “classical” programmes 
were apologetic, meant to be like the “off nights” in 
a theatre, a compliment to musical taste, while the 
substantial meal was for the fire-eaters, the sensation- 
alists who. go forth “seeking a sign?” Good Mr. 
Zerrahn’s best opportunity was frustrated ; le could 
not try the effect of monster orchestra on this the 
chosen symphony. How much more satisfactory it 
may have been in the rehearsal, we do not know. 
Poor chance after this for Haydn choruses: ‘The 
Marvelous Work,” and “The Ilcavens are telling ;”’ 
for, sing as they might to an andience preoccupied, 
it still went : “The anvils are telling.”? The selected 
trio of a dozen solo singers on each part was very 
pleasing when it could be heard ; but there was mach 
floundering in the great chorus, and what was most 
“telling,” as was just said, was resrospective and 
subjective ; the chords those hammers set to vibrat- 
ing were still undamped. 

Third day, like the last, but more so. I was not 
there, and should have had to be dragged there after 
that fatigue. It was the 17th of June—of course, 
the chief day in the anvil calendar. That should 
have been the President’s day; so the two kinds 
could have been kept distinct, one day for music and 
one day for glory. 

Foarth day, hig best of all. The ono really 
musical occasion, when the programme, choice in 
itself, was preserved in its purity. I liad the fortune 
to sit very near the stage, and found it by far the 
best place for hearing. Even the orchestra became 
appreciable. Mr. Kichberg led Weber’s “Jubilee” 
Overture, which perhaps went best of all the orches- 
tral pieces in the festival. Mr. Zerrahn led all the 
rest. The glorious old C minor Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, the one of all others the best known among 
us, and most sure of close attention, was cut short, 
needlessly, as there was time enough, and the vast 
audience was calm ; the chance at last seemed offered. 
But no, the experience of Wednesday had un- 
nerved the valor and faith for Symphonies in that 














place ; there was not courage left to risk it. So the 
first movement (‘Fate knocking at *he door”) was 
left out; so, too, was the Scherzo—the curiosity to 
hear 80 double basses execute their scramble went 
ungratified ; and, though the glorious March Finale 
sounded very well (aud the Andante, too), yet, rob- 
bed of its prelude, out of which it grows so marvel- 
ously, it lost half its effect, while the return of the 
three-four Scherzo rhythm in the middle of the 
march was meaningless. This was the only misde- 
meanor of the concert. Miss Philipps sang that large 
and simple aria of Handel, “Zascia,” &e., in her no- 
blest style, and with incredible effect for that vast 
place. The ten thousand singers had grown more 
at home in their work, more blended and assimilated 
by common effort and enthusiasm, now burning at 
something like white heat, and almost everything 
went better than before with them. Best of all, the 
grave and solid chorals from St. Paul—that with the 
startling trumpet interlude, “Sleepers, awake,” espec- 
ially. It is the solid, ponderous swing of the great 
mass of sound in plain, long chords like these, sound 
equally diffused and oceanic, yet, like the wide waste 
of waters, smooth and unobtrusive, that dwells in the 
mind as the best, the true effect of choral force so 
multiplied. Yet all must own that that more rapid, 
graphic, difficult, exciting chorus of Mendelssohn, 
the great Rain chorus from “Elijah” was, on the 
whole, the choral achievement of the whole Festival, 
which most signally rewarded effort. It was electri- 
fying. Zerrahn, wisely, would not risk a repetition. 
The down rush through the scale of those two hun- 
dred violins was a thing to thank God for, like the 
rain. The Haydn chorus, the “Inflammatus,” this 
time with eight choice soprani for the solo, the Prayer 
from “Moses,” and the Mozart Gloria again, made 
good impression, though faults might be found had 
one the impression present. The Gloria past, the 
Handel Hallelujah alone remains, and we await it 
strong in the peace and security of a pure musical 
communion so far unbroken. But think not that 
“the other element” has all this time been sitting 
quite so patiently. Creditable it was, indeed, to mu- 
sical taste and culture here, that the vast audience 
had not shrunk perceptibly before a programme alto- 
gether classical ; but think not that a// those 20,000 
people came there without some inward assurance that: 
the Anvil Chorus would appear and take its throne, 
as matter of course, by divine right of its own, divine 
right of disorder! Loud was the clamor for it. For- 
tunately, the means and men for it were absent: or 
rather, thanks and all honor to Mr. Gilmore, who 
modestly yielded the command that day, and abso- 
lutely refused to have the programme interrupted. 
Yet the //allelujah suffered after the confusion ; sing- 
ers had grown weary, nervous too, perhaps, and the 
effect of the great chorus, even with all those means, 
was not so overwhelming as it has been on more or- 
dinary occasions. It was on the whole a noble con- 
cert, heartily enjoyed by all so placed that they could 
listen, and a comparison of this with Wednesday’s 
concert gives a capital illustration of a great point 
in the art of programme-making—the importance, 
namely, of keeping incongruous elements distinct. 

It was on Saturday morning, the School Children’s 
day, that we were touched and made to feel for once. 
‘The charming scene, the innocent, pure spirit of the 
whole, the fresh, sweet, silvery voices of the 7,000 
children, admirably true and blended in three-part 
song and unison, their own expressions of delight, 
their waving of handkerchiels, and silvery shouts of 
applause, the kaleidoscopic unity of movement in 
their physical and vocal gymnastic exercises, all 
combined to make an exquisite impression. It was 
good to be there. It meant much for the future and 
for culture. Jt was not an art occasion, to be sure, 
and did not pretend to be. It was unique, a side of 
the Festival entirely by itself; the most genuine and 
sincere of all, and, in many respects, the most inter- 
esting. The beauty of it was that it did not pretend 
or strive to be anything but just what it was. But 
when the exercises came to measured breathing, then 
to the first utterance of a pure tone, swelling and dying 
away with the most beautiful crescendo and diminuen- 
do that we ever heard, and finally to the blended 
tones of the Trichord, purity itself, like the white ray 
of “holy light” divided by the prism, we were fain 
to call that just the most exquisite moment of the 
whole week’s Festival. Simple, but divite ; imper- 
sonal, but alive; withont conscious meaning, but im- 
plying all! And, after such an illustration as the 
whole Jubilee had given of the musical resources of 
our people, was it not worth the while to see the nur- 
sery where the seeds thereof are sown ? 


II. The Net Results. 

As an occasion, of a new kind, of unexampled mag- 
nitude (unless in semi-barbarous times or Oriental 
countries) —whatever may have been musically—the 
Jubilee was a success. All acknowledgeit, not with- 
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out joy, even though at times it may come over some 
of us again in the character it wore from the first, as 
a strange overshadowing apparition, a vast work of 
willfulness, which had intrinsically, ideally, no right 
to be. Asaman eminent in letters and in public 
life remarked to me yesterday, the amount of it is 
this: “‘A ridiculous plan redeemed by a magnificent 
success.” Its friends had a perfect right to be wild 
over it. Many an unbeliever has been wholly or in 
great part converted, or at least reconciled to it. It 
has become a splendid Fact, which has to be accept- 
ed. Ifthe projector and his fellow architects were 
wrong, attempting the impossible, in many points of 
view the undesirable, they “builded better than they 
knew.” It seems as if—the ball once set in motion, 
or, rather, the vigorous first twist once given at the 
heart and centre of the revolving and soon formidably 
expanding maelstrom—as the dream and the intense 
will of one, magnetizing a few, then many, passed by 
degrees into a popular movement, assuming almost 
national dimensions, until the very air was full of it 
—soon every particle and feature of it, as it were, 
underwent “a sea change” in the tempering, trans- 
forming, vitalizing, and idealizing element of the new, 
best life and genius of a great, free People; having 
adopted it almost before they knew it, and hardly 
knowing what it was, they meant that it should be 
American in some sense which they could be proud 
of, and that the biggest gathering and musical array 
in human history, in spite of its extravagances, should 
still denote us truly, and be an earnest to the world of 
what an ambition for the true glory of a great nat‘on, 
what a sleepless ideal of an ever higher type of Citi- 
zenship and of Society, what an energy and. wealth 
of means, what a zcal for culture, what a principle of 
order and deep love of harmony are in us, spite of 
our diversities and the wide space over which we 
spread. And soit cameto pass. And New England, 
Boston was the place for it. We need not attempt 
to show what has been so universally acknowledged, 
that such a feast could have succeeded nowhere else 
but here. 

Masically, the Jubilee had its chief triumphs in 
precisely those selections which were the least purely 
musical, of no account as Art, no interest to earnest 
music-lovers. The parts that were addressed to these 
were certainly not great successes, and yet more suc- 
cessful than they for the most part had anticipated. 
Reasons a priori were against great success, and the 
results do not disprove their soundness. 

Consider, in the first place, the mingling of incon- 
gruous, internecine el ts in the progr , as 
we have seen ; an incongruity involved in the mixed 
motives of the plan. 
culty: the project was ambiguous; music needs a 
simple motive. To fire the imaginations of 50,000 
people and bring them all together, something other 
than good music had to be held up to them; a pure 
feast of high Art could not do it, nor could the genius 
of high Art do otherwise than run away and hide its 
face from such publicity as that. On the other hand, 
when it came to the ambitious promise of combining 
all the vocal and orchestral resources of the land, con- 
ductors of high standing, artists schooled in Philhar- 
monic concerts, accustomed to the interpretation of 
the great masters, how could their codperation be had 
without giving them fit work to do, making the occa- 
sion worthy ot them? You can have them for Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Schubert, but not for Anvil 
Choruses and “Yankee Doodle” only. The pride of 
their profession, and what there is select, superior in 
it, has to be respected. They must appear to work 
for Art, else willthey come? Now, the question was 
not simply of a Musical Festival, but also of a Peace 
Jubilee. Doubtless, in Mr. Gilmore’s mind, the de- 
sire to display the musical resources of the land com- 
bined in one collective effort found sincere opportu- 
nity in the return of Peace. Monster Concerts were 
his passion ; Peace and Country, also, were no stran- 
gers tohis heart. Glorious and sublime it seemed to 
him to make the two cnds meet; what an electric 
chain of sparks, brightness unspeakable, shot through 
his brain at the bringing of those two poles together ! 
Then, again, as the circle widened, less ideal motives 
came in: the Jubilee would give Boston “such an ad- 
vertisement as it never had ;” trade would flow to us, 
&e., (though many burnt their fingers). These mo- 
tives were most openly avowed, and the appeal to 
hundreds of subscribers was mainly put upon these 
grounds. All very well; but not for Music. Sym- 
phenies were promised to couciliate the musical ; 
guns and anvils, national airs, &c., to draw the mil- 
lion and make so huge a project practicable. We 
have seen how the two got on together ; how the an- 
vils killed the Symphony, and how hard was absti- 
nence from anvils when a classical programme was 
for once allowed its course.—There could not be a 
better illustration of the law in programme-making, 
to which we have alluded: that elements incongru- 
ous be kept apart, as damaging, if not destractive, to 





There lay the knor of the diffi- 





each other. Each piece for its effect is much depen- 
dent on what goes before and after; sensational 
pieces, sure to be encored, rob all that follow of all 
fair chance for attention or effect. It is the art of 
picture-hanging as applied to music. We are far 
from saying that all the good things were lost; not 
a few of them were highly enjoyable to thousands fa- 
vorably placed, some of the noble choruses, no doubt, 
to all. One cheering sign, too, could be read in all 
this, in the mere indication, spite of imperfect reali- 
zation, of so many good things : it showed how strong 
and deeply seated, how widespread the love of the 
highest kinds of music has become in our communi- 
ty, since it was found essential to conciliate it and de- 
fer to it so largely in these programmes. 


Acoustically, or sesthetically, with regard to space 
and power cf numbers, the Festival was welcome for 
its opportunities to test some problems. The vast 
hall had been pronounced good for sound, because a 
single voice, a violin, could be heard in its furthest 
corners. But the walls, built around the utmost lim- 
its of the range of a strong voice, were far outside 
that of many voices—two voices go no further than 
one, ten thousand no further than an ordinary cho- 
rus ; the only gain is in intensity and quality, so far 
as they do reach. Vast volumes of tone were swal- 
lowed up in those great spaces, smothered by flags 
and awnings, or leaked away through crevices, hefore 
they reached the ear. Neither the reach, the loud- 
ness, nor the sublime sense of mass and volume, were 
at all proportioned to the colossal numbers. If dis- 
cords, inequalities, were swallowed up in the general 
mass, 80, too, on the other hand, many true sounds 
must have neutralized each other. In rapid, compli- 
cated movements, too, there was a confused impres- 
sion, due to the fragment of a second’s difference in 
the time it takes two sounds starting at points 300 
feet apart to reach the ear, even supposing perfect 
unity in execution. At any rate, the gencral testi- 
mony is that all these instruments and voices in that 
space were not as telling, not as stimulating to the 
sense or mind, not as startling in the sudden climax- 
es, not as preoceupying and absorbing to involuntary 
attention, as a few hundred in a ten times smaller 
hall. Music as such, acting by itself, without otker 
reinforcement to the listener’s imagination, did not 
speak to musical people with the power it has done 
in more ordinary circumstances. Every musical 
man will say: That was no place nor way to feel 
and enjoy music. In many a smaller festival or com- 
mon concert he has been more thrilled by it, has car- 
ried home a clearer, deeper feeling and impression. 
Music, in point of audience, and therefore of perform- 
ing numbers, has its limits. If they were never 
found before, this Coliseum has outreached them.— 
Tho purely instrumental pieces, Symphonies, and 
Overtures, were poorly heard by most—faint in their 
effect to all. That mammoth orchestra of near 500 
instruments was dumb show to all but the nearest, or 
to those who sat at the opposite extremity in front, 
high up in the north baleony. For the accompani- 
ment of the choruses that little giant of an organ, 
built by the Messrs. Hook, would seem to have been 
quite sufficient, and the great orchestra almost super- 
fluous so far as its support was palpable; yet doubt- 
less the absence of it would have left a void. This 
must be understood, of course, as comparatively 
speaking ; “Thanks be to God” could not have made 
the mark it did unless the orchestra were potent. 
The overtures, &e., in which the extra 500 military 
wind instruments participated, were much better 
heard, though the wind got the better of the strings. 
And, a fortiori, the out-and-out spread-cagle things, 
the popular airs with guns and anvils and all extra- 
musical accessories, made by far the most effect. 
And their: effect made peace impossible in 40,000 
people, most of whom could not be musical, nor ca- 
pable of keeping very still at any time, and who, 
having once had the appetite for boisterous enthusi- 
asm stimulated, could neither hear nor let hear when 
the real music came. The solo singers both did ad- 
mirably ; both were heard far better than could have 
reasonably been expected ; yet to the musical listen- 
er it was not effect enough to warrant the introdue- 
tion of a solo in so vast a space. With the multi- 
tude, the half-musical, the personal interest is far 
greater than the musical, and if they cannot have a 
sony which they can identify with a singing person, the 
occasion is for them a barren one. 


But, in spite of the physical drawbacks and the 
painful, fruitless strain it cost to try to hear, there was, 
as we have hinted, in the occasion, in the scenc itself, 
in the mutually conscious and uplifting presence of 
that mighty multitude of human beings, a great 
reinforeement added to the effect of sound, subjec- 
tively, in the imagination of most witnesses. To sit 
there a live, sympathetic atom in that countless sca 
of intelligences, together making or receiving har- 
mony, was to hear music through the sense of sight 





and through a mutual magnetism. That vast, amaz- 
ing spectacle, suggestive of Infinity, taking possession 
of sense, mind and soul at once, and keeping it, was 
to the unmusical imagination a magnifier of exceed- 
ingly high power. That intensified every impression 
that was caught at all. Unmusical people hear what 
they see; the musical see what they hear. Hence 
the ecstatic rhapsodies of many of unmusical, but 
imaginative and enthusiastic temperament, about the 
sublimity of music never heard by mortal ear before ! 
At the same time the more prosaic natures only knew 
they could not hear, or, hearing, could not compre- 
hend, and that they felt very restless. 


Now looking to the erecution of the music, there was 
very much to praise. In the great chorus there was 
far more unity, precision, light, and shade in render- 
ing, than almost any one of musical experience could 
have believed possible. And it grew better as the 
thing went on. It gave one a proud joy to know 
that so many thousands of singers, with only one 
rehearsal of the whole, could sing so well together. 
It told of musical enthusiasm, of esprit du corps, of 
good native average of voices and of talent, good 
instruction, thorough and inspiring drill in separate 
bodies. No wonder that they all watched for each 
appearance of their leaders, of Mr Zerrahn, and Mr. 
Eichberg, and Mr. Tourjee, as well as of Mr. Gilmore 
himself, to overwhelm them with the heartiest ap- 
plause. Certain pieces were far more successful, as 
we have seen, than others. Generally, the grave, 
slow Chorals sounded best. Strange to say, and 
contrary to all we could have looked for, nct Handel’s 
chdruses, not even the great Hallelujah, still less the 
choruses by Haydn, made the great effects. The 
chorals by Mendelssohn, his ‘‘Rain’’ Chorus, and “He 
watching over Israel,” made a far more vivid, more 
complete impression. Does it, possibly, point to the 
conclusion, after all, that, of the two great branches 
of the Protestant religious music—led off respectively 
by Bach, who built entirely on the Choral, and Han- 
del, who came to Oratorio from a long experience in 
Opera—that, after all, the Bach direction, upon which 
Mendelssohn has built, has iv it the greater capacity 
of expansion, a principle more universal and far- 
reaching, as if springing from a deeper root? I mere- 
ly offer the conjecture. 


One feature in the choral execution I may note with 
pleasure. There were some beautiful pianissimos— 
achievement that has seemed almost impossible in 
smaller halls, where everything above a whisper will 
sound loud ; perhaps in this great space it was as 
easy as thinking. And generally, I find that I was 
oftener impressed, in the choruses, by effects of beau- 
ty than by effects of power and grandeur. I have 
instanced “He watching over Israel.”” The gentle, 
equable diffusion of softly swelling harmony over so 
multitudinous a choir, gives a sense of unspeakable 
beauty, fullness and pervading sweetness, that creeps 
over you like the infinite calm of all-surrounding 
ocean. 

But I must hasten to a close. Whether the Fes- 
tival considered musically, were very good or not, it 
musically did good. At any rate to all those sing- 
ers and performers. It was a great experience for 
them. It has given them a new impulse, a new con- 
sciousness of strength, a new taste of the joy of unity 
of eftort, a new love of codperation, and a deeper 
sense of the divine significance and power of music 
than they ever had. It has caused hundreds of cho- 
ral societies to spring into existence for the time be- 
ing, many of which will certainly prove permanent ; 
and their first bond of union has been the practice of 
good music, of master-works of Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, which, having tasted once in such 
deep draughts, they will not readily abandon for 
weak trash. Education must come out of it. It has 
planted, well and widely, for the future. 


Was it not good to be there, too, as listener, as 
looker-on, as sympathetic part and parcel of it? 
Who would willingly have been left out of such a 
grand occasion? The greatest assemblage of hu- 
man beings under one roof ever known! A scene 
so overwhelming, so sublime, so beautiful from 
every point of view! An almost boundless sca of 
live humanity ; and all so cheerful, all so happy, full 
of kindness, rejoicing in the sense of Country and of 
Brotherhood! Tens on tens of thousands, yet such 
admirable Order! Could any object, any influence 
but Music, hold such countless restless atoms in such 
order ? 

Finally, in a still wider way it has done good. It 
has given to tens of thousands of all classes (save, 
unfortunately, the poorest), who were there to heur, 
and, through them, to thousands more, to whole 
communities, a new belicf in Music; a new convic- 
tion of its social worth ; above all, of its importance 
as a pervading, educational and fusing element in our 
whole democratic life; a heavenly influence which 
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shall go far to correct the crudities, tone down, sub- 
due and harmonize the loud, self-asserting individu- 
alities, relieve the glaring and forthputting egotism 
of our too boisterous and boastful nationality. Thou- 
sands now have faith in Music, who never did have 
much before ; thousands for the first time respect it 
as a high and holy influence, who very likely looked 
upon it as at the best an innocent, if not a dissipating, 
idle pleasure. Public opinion, henceforth, will count 
it among the essentials of that “liberal education,” 
which is the birthright of a free American, and no 
longer as a superfluous refinement of an over-delicate 
and fashionable few. We shall no longer have to 
plead against such odds to claim, that Music have 
her permanent, her honored seat among the ‘‘human- 
ities” of learning and of general culture. We begin 
to see how Music is to teach a people manners, mu- 
tual deference, and, without outward cold authority, 
without appeal to fear, bnt freely and divinely from 
within, inspire the instinct of respect, of fond and 
childlike reverence for something still above us, be 
we where we may,—anid this is real Self-respect. So 
far as the Jubilee has wrought this conversion among 
unbelieving or indifferent thousands, it has done in- 
calculable good; and if, for this alone, we cannot be 
too grateful to the men who (whatever our mistrust 
of motives and of methods once) have given us a 
great experience. J. 8. D. 
Boston, June 25, 1869. 





After the Feast. 


The Tribune of June 28, besides publishing the let- 
ters we have copied, has the following editorial re- 
marks : 


Gathering up the sober opinions of wise men upon 
the great Boston feast, now that the noise has died 
away, and hot blood has cooled, and angry editors 
have ceased to beat the air, we ask ourselves no 
longer whether Boston and Gilmore have really 
attained the glory for which they looked, but whether 
the prize was worth the winning. For with all its 
comical aspects—and there surely were enough of 
them—the Jubilee was a pretty serious affair, a 
magnificent gathering of enthusiasm, which is too 
valuable a force to be wasted. There were certain 
defects in the execution of the plan inseparable from 
its very vastness ; but we are all quick to acknowl- 
edge that the result was far more pleasing than most 
persons outside of Boston—ourselves included— 
supposed it could be, and more pleasing than it would 
have been in any other city of America. If we look 
at the festival merely as a monster concert, then it 
was not worth doing, for Boston has many a time 
surpassed it. But it was something more than a 
concert, and we think upon the whole it must do 
good. It will go far toward familiarizing the people 
with the higher kinds of music, and: weaning them 
from the unwholesome theatrical stimulants which 
have so much corrupted the public taste. It 
will be felt by a class of persons whom the ordinary 
concert does not reach, because they never go to it. 
It may perhaps popularize musical festivals in this 
country such as are frequent in Germany and other 
parts of Europe. It will certainly promote the forma- 
tion of permanent choral societies, especially among 
the men and women who sang in the great Jubilee 
chorus ; and possibly it may even result in the fusion 
of our half dozen puny New-York singing societies 
into one grand and powerful organization. Wemay 
look upon it in fact as a sort of musical revival,—not 
free from extravagances and follies, but invaluable 
as generator of the enthusiasm which is afterward to 
be expended in sober and persistent effort. 

We have said that the Jubilee could have been 
organized nowhere but in Boston. A great orchestra 
can be collected by anybody who has the money to 
pay for it; but a great chorus, in the present condi- 
tion of American musical culture, is impossible except 
in the capital of New-England. Boston has the best 
chorus leader in the United States,—a gentleman who 
does not confine his labors to that city, but exerts 
them all through thetowns of Eastern Massachusetts 
and some of the neighboring States, and who had 
personally trained about one-third of all the ten 
thousand singers. This was a great help, but it was 
not all. Children in Boston learn music with their 
alphabet. Singing by note—not the mere screaming 
of tunes—is taught in the most thorough and syste- 
matic manner in all the publicschools. This is why 
Boston has such magnificent choruses ; and shall we 
not say that the charming good order, good temper, 
and enthusiasm which were so conspicuous in the 
motley crowd that overflowed the Coliseum were 
also attcibutable in no small degree to the refining 
and elevating influence of an early musical educa- 
tion. Here New York and all the great cities of 
America may find their lesson of the Jubilee. 





The Festival Acoustically Considered. 


“Where does all that mass of tone go ?” asked al- 
most every body who attendetl the monster concerts 
in the Coliseum. Those who went, expecting to be 
overwhelmed in a tide of sound which should arouse 
in them something akin to awe, who were prepared 
for a grandeur of effect far greater than had ever be- 
fore been produced hy masses of instruments and 
voices, have been, if not disappointed,surprised at the 
tumultuous murmurings they have listened to. 
While the accuracy of time and excellence of tune 
which the 10,000 voices exhibited, were greater than 
had been feared, the volume of sound given forth 
was exceedingly small in proportion to the number, 
and therefore the Festival, in this respect, was a 
failure. Some predicted this; but most people ex- 
pected to feel themselves uplifted upon a storm of 
harmony, exalted to an emotion of sublimity by a 
magnificent wealth of sweeping, crashing chords. 
Now that the glamour of Jubilee has passed away, 
and the result of the Festival can be considered from 
a purely musical view, we can easily see that the 
failure results not from imperfectness of execution, but 
from an attempt to combat the simple laws of na- 
ture. 

The voices of two men cannot be heard farther 
than the voice of one man. This is the simple ex- 
planation of the failure. Within the limits of sound, 
near enough for the ear to readily and effectively 
hear a single voice, an added volume of tone of the 
same calibre tends to increase the sensation in the 
ear ; but when the limits of hearing have been reach- 
ed, a thousand added voices are no more discernible 
than one. They all fall short at the same point that 
one did. 

If we throw a petble into still water, a series of 
undulations are initiated, which become fainter and 
fainter at their circumference until they are ro longer 
visible. Ifwe throw a handful of them in, a far 
greater commotion is made where they fall, and a 
broken, confused series of waves initiated,which move 
on, like the first one, but extend no farther. It is 
precisely the same with the undulations of air initia- 
ted hy voices or instruments. The sizeof the Coli- 
seum is such as to include or nearly include the lim- 
its of an ordinary voice. Mme. Parepa, with a strong, 
telling voice, standing nearly one-third of the length 
of the building from one en.l, was clearly heard, and 
just heard, at the other end of the building. It was 
noticed that at the opposite balcony the eight voices 
which sang the ‘“Inflammatns” made scarcely any 
more effect than Mme. Parepa did alone. The forty 
voices which sang the solos in “The Heavens are tell- 
ing,”’sounded like a weak quartet. The fifty trampets 
were scarcely more sonorous,at the same distance than 
one. The two hundred violins were no more telling 
than those of an ordinary Music Hall orchestra, and 
not nearly so pungent in quality of tone. The great 
chorus was just heard in the piano passages,and in the 
loudest bursts was not so voluminous as the ordinary 
Handel and Haydn choruses in the Music Hall. The 
great organ sounded as a common church organ does 
to one passing by in the street. The whole combined 
effect of the 10,000 singers and 500 musicians was 
far inferior, in point of soul-stirring power, to that 
which was experienced at the Handel and [Haydn 
Festival in the Music Hall. 

The reason of this, as we have before said, is that 
the distance between the performers and the auditors, 
—at the extreme ends—is so great that the amount 
of disturbance of the air at one end is not great 
enough to extend to the other. Very many of the 
voices which were raised there could not be heard at 
all at a distance of five hundred feet, and the limits 
of all of them could not extend very much farther. 

In perfect stillness, the mass of tone would doubt- 
less have travelled farther than this, not with sonori- 


ty, but with a sufficient force to be distinctly heard. 
But instead of silent surroundings, the rustle of 





dresses, the conversation of thousands of people, the 
tramp of hundreds in the corridors, all going on dur- 
ing the performances, and almost inseparable from 
such immense gatherings of non-musical people, ef- 
fectually covered up the softer passages, and materi- 
ally affected even the loudest. 

It may be asked why we hear sounds equally light 
at a much greater distance, oftentimes, in the open 
air? It is because they are reinforced by various 
agencies. The wind will carry onaerial undulations 
to a great distance, while they cannot be felt in the 
opposite direction for a greater part of the distance. 
A building constructed of resonant materials will 
hold and reflect a wave of sound to a greater dis- 
tance than it would extend in space unaided. A 
torpedo thrown down in a parlor will create a more 
violent disturbance than a pistol will in a church. 
It is for this reason that the choral performances in 
the Music Hall are more sonorons than were those in 
the Coliseum, which was very inartistically contrived 
to reinforce and continue the sound made by the per- 
formers. Instead of a continuous arch, which would 
gather the sound and reflect it, the roof was broken 
into an inclined plane over the galleries, and an up- 
right chimney inthe centre , perforaied with open 
windows. The gallery ceilings were covered with 
cotton cloth, from which depended, at regular dis- 
tances, curtains of the same, effectually cutting off 
and smothering the tone which might have been car- 
ried along by resonant surfaces. The body of the 
building was hung with flags, stretching across and 
absolutely hiding the choristers from those in the 
corridors. All this, instead of assisting the distant: 
voices, added to the normal hindvances to their being 
heard. Those on the floor were so low that the mass 
of tone rose far above them, leaking out at the many 
open windows and losing itself in space. 

We have been speaking throughout of the natural 
and artificial hindrances to the success anticipated, 
of the causes why the voices of 10,000 singers sound- 
ed so faintly in the Coliseum. But we cannot omit 
to commen: the chorus heartily for what it did, for 
its accuracy of time and tune, and to ascribe the 
highest praise to Mr. Zerrahn for the masterly way 
in which he led his vocal forces. * 
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